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REPORT OF A MEMBER OF THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION BOARD 



WILLIAM GALLAGHER 



Mr. President, I have no elaborate report to make. The fact is that 
I only wish that I could receive from the members of this body criticisms 
that will lead us to make the examinations more useful to the schools and 
colleges in New England that are interested in this board. This is the 
first year that this body has been represented, and I think perhaps I 
might take a very few moments to indicate the plan of operations. 

The board is composed of representatives of twenty-seven different 
colleges and representatives of secondary schools chosen from such bodies 
as ours. Of the twenty-seven colleges, five are in New England — Mount 
Holyoke, Wellesley, Harvard, Brown, and the Institute of Technology. 
In very many cases the president of the college serves as its representative. 
I should say that in most cases the president or the dean of the college is 
present. There are then added to that body representatives of the secon- 
dary schools on this basis: Five, and no more than five, are to be chosen 
from the Middle States Board. From New England one delegate is to be 
chosen for every three colleges represented in the board. That general 
board meets twice a year, in November and May, spending a Saturday 
together for general purposes of administration — I mean in the broad sense 
of the word. Of course, the details are carried out by an executive 
committee and the secretary. 

In regard to the matter of examinations, the vital point where the schools 
and the colleges touch, the process is this: The studies are divided into 
thirteen departments. In each department there are three examiners — 
two from the colleges, one from the schools. These three unite to prepare 
the papers in the particular subject. I think sometimes they are prepared 
by one person, and then the other two are consulted; sometimes, as I 
understand it, they are divided between the three. Sometimes they are 
prepared by personal conference, sometimes by correspondence. But the 
papers are prepared, in the first place, by two college representatives and 
one representative of the schools. These papers are all printed, and on a 
Saturday in February are submitted to the representatives of the secondary 
schools — five from the middle states, one from New England, and one 
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from the central states — who spend all day in critical examination. It is 
no sinecure. It is a long day's work. It is a hard day's work. Some- 
times it is difficult — it is almost impossible, in fact — to do full justice to it 
in one day. A week or two later two days are taken by these seven repre- 
sentatives of the schools and the thirteen examiners. That means thirteen 
college men. The leading examiner in each department is on that board. 
There are twenty who come together, thirteen representing the colleges 
and seven the schools, and the notes that the secondary-school men made 
on that previous Saturday are brought before the board, and consultation 
is held. This has been, as far as I can judge in the short time I have had 
to do with the board, a very satisfactory arrangement. We have been 
enabled to talk freely with one another. I am sure that we have been 
met by the college people with the greatest cordiality and sympathy, and 
the evident aim has been to secure improvements, and to eradicate such 
errors as have been made manifest in practice. 

The committee or this smaller body will welcome always any criticism 
that can be made. I sent out one hundred cards last year to members of 
this organization, and I received seven answers. Some of the answers 
were of a very limited character, really not giving me much basis to work 
on ; some of them were very practical, but they had more to do with ques- 
tions of administration than with questions that we could meet in our 
small board. I wish the members who are here and any other members of 
the body to write me in the frankest way. Complain all you please, and 
then at the end of the complaint give me a practical suggestion, and I 
shall be very glad to bring it before the board. But when the criticism of 
the whole German examination is limited to the fact that in a certain case 
an a that should have been printed as a capital was printed as a small 
letter — of course, a bad thing to do, and we want to have those errors cor- 
rected — there is not very much ground for changing any German set. We 
want to correct blemishes, but we really would welcome a broader and a 
fuller and more vital sort of criticism, even though it hurts. I would 
rather be hurt a little than to go on to New York for two days for surface 
criticism. 

Now, some questions have been asked me of this sort: "Do you find 
there is good give-and-take, a fair matter of accommodation ? " Certainly. 
Let me instance one thing. The remark was made with reference to a 
certain question: "I should like to exclude that question, if you please." 
"Why?" the examiner said. "Because the books differ so in the inter- 
pretation of that line." "Why, I was not aware of any difference in the 
interpretation. If there is, we certainly ought not to put it before scholars 
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here." "I don't object to the question at all in the classroom, we all 
treat the question in our classes, but there is this difference of opinion in 
the textbooks." And the head examiner said: "Strike it out immediately. 
We don't want to set any question knowingly that shall put that sort of a 
dilemma before the pupils." In general, I think the presentation of the 
difficulties on the part of the schoolmen has been very favorably received. 
I remember, as we looked over the elementary Latin paper, that we were 
satisfied it was too long. We ran through the paper, answered it our- 
selves, and imagined ouselves sitting down and doing the allotted amount 
of work in the given time. We cut out one-half of the first question right 
away. That was received most favorably. 

In some departments I will say frankly that I hope we shall have 
modifications, but you can see what that means. You remember that 
this Association appointed a splendid committee some years ago to get up 
a board like this, and we printed a long pamphlet, and we discussed it here, 
you know, in one of our regular meetings, and again in a special meeting; 
and then finally the whole thing was dropped. Somehow we could not 
even get it launched here. Well, they got it launched down there, and 
they are examining this year, I think, upward of two thousand candidates. 
In looking over the list of a year ago, I found that there were some 350 of 
the 1,800 candidates of that year who signified their intention of going to 
some New England college, so that we are making a very large use of that 
board. The only practical way, indeed, in which we can make our voice 
efficient would be by the expression through your delegate of the most 
decided sort of criticism. While I am only one in seven, and we seven are 
only one-third of the larger body, I am sure that, with the slowness that 
must attend the movement of such bodies, we may every year come nearer 
and nearer to that ideal plan which of course we never shall realize, but 
which we may approximate. 

Of course, the underlying, the inevitable, trouble, which can only be 
modified by conference, arises from the absorption of the specialist in his 
line. It is hard for any one of us to realize, after we have taught ten or 
twelve years in one line, that these youngsters do not see the thing as quickly 
as we do, and that the youth of sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen cannot attend 
to those things on papers as promptly as we can after our years of service. 

I had this last winter an illustration on a small scale of what is liable to 
occur all along the line. A gentlemen who has been most sympathetic 
with all this work, and has put himself in direct relations with this body, 
said, in the course of an admirable series of talks on teaching Latin: 
"Now, don't let your students think about 'horse'; have them think about 
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equus right off. I think we lose sight of that." The same year the French 
teacher says: "Now, look here, boys, you must not think of 'horse'; 
think of cheval." And the student comes to me next year, and I say: 
"You don't want to think about 'horse'; no, think of hippos as soon as 
you see the animal." The German teacher wants to do the same thing 
when the student gets to him, and- he says: "Oh, you must not think of 
'horse'; you must think of Pjerd when you see the animal coming down 
the street." What is the boy going to do ? Shall it be cheval, or equus, or 
hippos, or Pferd ? A friend of mine remarked after the lecture that a boy 
might have a tremendous appetite for knowledge, but he could not be 
" polygluttonous " enough for that. 

Gradually the thing will get into shape, but it will get into shape, I am 
certain, from the secondary-school side only as the delegate from this body, 
whoever he may be, is strenuously — I insist on that word "strenuous" — 
is strenuously criticised and dictated to, if you please, by the members of 
this body, so that he may carry something practical to work upon when 
he goes to New York. It is no sinecure. I admit that it is sometimes 
hard to get away from my school, go on at night and work all the next 
day, and come back in the night, and on one occasion take two days away 
from the school; but I am very glad to do it, as I say, if I can have 
strenuous and vital criticism. 



